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EDUCATIONAL RECIPROCITY. 

BY CHARLES F. BEACH, JR., PROFESSOR OF AMERICAN LAW AND 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 



With Treaties of Reciprocity, in the abstract, we have long 
been familiar. Mr. Blaine began to preach us that gospel many 
years ago, and now few dispute the proposition that, under exist- 
ing conditions, no form of effort for promoting international good 
relationship is more efficient than a fairly adjusted reciprocity 
treaty, whereby each country gets something and gives something 
in return. We began years ago our efforts for reciprocity in trade; 
but, while the politicians have been haggling and hesitating over 
their commercial treaties and have made no very great progress 
withal, the schoolmen have devised a reciprocity of quite another 
sort, a reciprocity in education, and are reaching out with it to 
the ends of the earth. The result is that we now have, and are to 
have in future, reciprocal relations in higher education with each 
of the chief countries of Europe as the outcome, not of formal 
treaties entered into by the President and the Senate with foreign 
potentates, but of informal arrangements between some of our 
chief schools of learning and the great European universities — 
treaties of educational reciprocity between schools and scholars 
on the two sides of the Atlantic. Nothing in the way of reciprocal 
relationship between nations is more interesting and inspiring 
or bigger with promise of good results. 

We know all about the work of American and European scholars 
as professors and teachers in the schools of backward and partially 
civilized countries, like China, Japan and Turkey, where their 
assistance has been sought as a means of importing learning to 
promote national advancement. But what we are here consider- 
ing is quite another story. It has to do, not with Europeans and 
Americans going into the outer darkness as educational pioneers, 
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to teach civilization to those who have it not, but with their 
goings and comings on equal terms among themselves, to get 
acquainted educationally each with the other, to explain and to ex- 
pound themselves to each other; each carrying to all the rest what- 
ever is choicest and most distinctive and distinguishing in his 
own intellectual kit; each country giving as much as it gets, and 
getting a thousand times more than it gives. Each thus takes 
on, at first hand, not only much useful knowledge, but also some- 
thing of the highest culture of all the rest, broadening each his 
view of the others, correcting his judgment, and thus coming to 
know even as he is known. That the professors and scholars 
of the dominant nations are thus exchanged in considerable num- 
bers, and admitted to teach systematically each in the universities 
of all the rest, and to expound their several political, social and 
philosophical systems to each other in an orderly and consecutive 
way, year after year, writes a new chapter in the book of knowl- 
edge. It is not only something quite new in education, but it 
has something better to recommend it than its novelty; it sig- 
nifies much for a better mutual understanding, for closer relations 
between the nations; it imposes itself as a barrier to misunder- 
standing, recrimination and war — something that makes for 
peace more than a dozen Hague conferences (with any discussion 
of disarmament barred) or five-and-twenty Pan-American con- 



The beginnings of this form of international reciprocity are to 
be traced to the work of I' Alliance Frangaise, an institution of 
much importance and value in promoting knowledge of the French 
language in foreign countries. With its headquarters in Paris, 
and branches in every part of the world, it has for many years 
carried on an active propaganda everywhere on behalf of the 
French language and literature and civilization. It has been es- 
pecially active and successful in this country, and several years 
ago French professors, under its patronage, began to come to the 
United States to give lectures in French at Harvard and else- 
where. That seems to have suggested to Mr. James H. Hyde, 
who had known of and appreciated this work as a student at 
Cambridge, the foundation which he made three years ago at the 
Sorbonne for an annual course of lectures there in English by a 
Harvard professor. This course was inaugurated in the autumn 
of 1904 by Professor Barrett Wendell, who gave an attractive 
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Beries of lectures, or conferences, to a numerous audience in the 
great Amphitheatre Eichelieu at the Sorhonne, during the winter 
of 1904-05, on American ideas and ideals as disclosed in our 
literature. Last winter, Professor Santayana continued the work 
on the Hyde foundation in a course of lectures on American 
philosophy; and the work thus begun is to be carried on during 
the coming and future years by members of the Harvard faculty. 
These lectures have already attracted a very flattering interest 
and attention in Paris, and are bringing forth peaceable fruits 
an hundredfold in strengthening and increasing the traditional 
good understanding between educated Frenchmen and educated 
Americans. I understand that the parallel work at Harvard — 
French in Cambridge and English at the Sorbonne — goes on 
apace, each winter finding, by way of reciprocity, one of the Paris 
faculty in Boston. 

Aside from the initiative of I' Alliance Frangaise, the Baron de 
Coubertin is, more than any one else, the father of this inter- 
nationalization of educational facilities. By his successful efforts 
to revive the Olympic games, his foundations of French prizes at 
Princeton, Tulane, Leland Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia, his stimulating promotion of athletics a I'Anglaise in the 
French schools, to all which he has devoted much of his time and 
money; by his persistent writing and speaking, and by all the 
infectious enthusiasm which he has been able to inject into his 
efforts, he has called wide attention to the subject and made 
thoughtful men everywhere think seriously about it. Whatever 
may be accomplished in this direction anywhere in the world 
will be very much the result of his intelligent initiative. 

Next in order of time after the Harvard-Sorbonne exchange of 
professors, comes my work in Paris. This began in fact about the 
same time as Mr. Hyde's professorship, in the summer of 1904, 
by an invitation from the Faculty of Law of the University of 
Paris to undertake there a course on American law, which I ac- 
cordingly did during the session of 1904-05. It was at the out- 
set a question whether the work should be done in English or in 
French. Professor Barrett Wendell, across the rue Saint-Jacques, 
was doing his work in English, and doing it very successfully; 
and, following that example, it was at first proposed that I also 
speak English. But, upon consideration, and in view of the fact 
that very few of the law students could follow an English lecture, 
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it was finally decided that it would be unwise to try to impose a 
new subject and a strange language at once upon a body of stu- 
dents for whom either the subject or the language alone would be 
a sufficient tax on attention, and my work was therefore done in 
French. I usually give, however, at the conclusion of the lec- 
tures a short talk in English, using up in that way about the 
last ten minutes of the hour. The results of the first year's work 
were thought to be such that I was asked to go on for a second 
year (1905-06). At the suggestion of some members of the 
Faculty, I varied the work a little during the second year, broad- 
ening the scope of it and making the subject American law and 
institutions. I gave this course last year, not only at the Faculty 
of Law in Paris, but also at the University of Lille, spending 
half of each week at the latter place. Next year (1906-07), it 
is proposed that I continue the work in Paris and at Lille for the 
first half of the year, and at Bordeaux and Toulouse during the 
second half. In succeeding years the plan is gradually to en- 
large the scope of the work, so as to give to the students in 
four of the chief universities of France, in a series of courses, a 
general view of our American law and our social and political 
institutions, somewhat as Blackstone did at Oxford on the Viner 
foundation for the English lawyers of his time. 

So much for the work in Paris, where educational reciprocity 
was born. As soon as the success of the work had been demonstra- 
ted on the Mont Sainte-Genevieve, they caught at the idea in 
Germany. The Kaiser took it up with enthusiasm, and Mr. 
James Speyer's foundation of the Theodore Koosevelt Chair of 
American Institutions at the University of Berlin has made the 
work of Columbia men possible and permanent in that important 
institution of learning. This course -was inaugurated last winter 
by Professor Peabody of Harvard. At his first lecture, a letter was 
read from the President of the United States, giving the work his 
high sanction and endorsement, and the Emperor himself had a 
seat on the rostrum. With this brilliant start, the success of the 
work in Germany seems assured. President Hadley of Yale 
and Professor Burgess of Columbia are to be the lecturers there 
during the coming winter. Meantime, the Germans are manifest- 
ing their practical interest in the work by the reciprocal establish- 
ment at Columbia, by the Prussian Ministry of Education, of a 
Chair of German History and Institutions, to be known as the 
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Kaiser Wilhelm Chair, to be filled each year by some eminent 
German scholar. Under this foundation, Professor Heinrich 
Schumacher of the University of Bonn is to lecture this winter in 
New York. 

A similar educational alliance, along the lines already laid 
down in Paris and Germany, has also been concluded during 
the present summer between Italy and the United States, 
whereby Italian professors are to lecture at several of our 
chief schools, especially at the University of Chicago and the 
University of Pennsylvania; and, reciprocally, American pro- 
fessors are to give courses in several of the chief universities 
of Italy. This is the result of negotiations between Dr. Joseph 
S. Kennard, acting on behalf of certain American institutions, 
and two commissioners — Messrs. Villari and Crezaro — appointed 
for the purpose by the King of Italy, who has himself manifested 
the liveliest interest in the project. A royal decree was issued 
calling the especial attention of Italian scholars and educators to 
the matter, and emphasizing its importance from a national point 
of view, with the result of enlisting the cordial support of the 
best people of Italy. The formal details, as finally arranged under 
royal sanction, contemplate the recognition of the diplomas of 
American colleges by Italian institutions of learning, and vice 
versa, so that scholars in one country can be admitted ad eundem 
to university study in the other. The reciprocal study of the 
English language in Italy and of the Italian language in this 
country is provided for. The degree of Doctor of Laws recently 
conferred by the University of Pennsylvania upon the King and 
its formal acceptance by His Majesty were among the pleasant 
episodes of these negotiations. This opens to us anew the door 
to the abounding store of Italian culture, and fitly supplements 
the work of the American Academy of Art and the American 
School of Archaeology in Eome. We shall, perhaps, have some 
day an American Prix de Borne as a capstone. 

The Ehodes scholarships are the nearest approach we have to 
a similar educational alliance with England; but American pro- 
fessors have occasionally been heard in the English universities 
for many years past, and English professors in our colleges are 
almost a matter of course. There is, however, and as of course 
less reason for such an exchange of professors between America 
and England than between this country and the leading coun- 
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tries on the Continent of Europe. We know more about England 
and she has therefore less to teach us; or, to put it another way, 
our learning, having come to us largely through the English 
language, is inevitably impressed with an English character, and 
is English already in its essence. What we want, therefore, in 
this matter of educational reciprocity more especially, is an in- 
fusion of Continental and not purely English ideas and ideals. 
The Ehodes scholarships may, however, very well suggest to some 
ingenuous American who is at once large minded, philanthropic 
and millionaire, a counter foundation to bring foreign youths to 
our American universities as students. With us such a foundation 
should be stripped of insularity and broadened so as to include 
students from Prance, Germany, Italy and other Continental 
countries, as well as from England. 

It is interesting to note, as a reflex of this internationalization 
of university instruction, that during the present year the min- 
isters of Public Instruction in France and Germany have arranged 
for an exchange between the public schools of those two coun- 
tries of their respective teachers of language, so that the grammar- 
school scholars of the two countries may each learn the language 
of the other from native teachers. A similar arrangement is also 
proposed between Prance and England. It is stipulated that 
teachers,- to be qualified for this work, must be cm fait in the other 
language. The educational pilgrimages for English grammar- 
school teachers, organized by Mr. Alfred Mosely, in London, 
which are to bring some five hundred or more of the common- 
school teachers of Great Britain to the United States during the 
coming winter, to observe our school methods and to study our 
pedagogics, in a way represent an interesting movement in the 
same direction. I think there is little doubt that these grammar- 
school exchanges are a direct result of the agitation for reciprocity 
in university instruction of the last few years, which may suggest 
the thought that in this matter — as, for example, in the use and 
application of electricity in the arts — we are, as the phrase is, only 
on the threshold. 

In spite of the success which attends the work at the Sorbonne 
on the Hyde foundation, which is done in English, it is, I think, 
very generally conceded that if a professor of one country is 
really to reach the mind and heart of any considerable body of 
students in another country, he must teach in the language of 
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that country. If we are to enjoy an educational Pentecost, each stu- 
dent must hear in his own tongue. Accordingly, in the arrange- 
ments for work in Berlin next winter, our American professors 
are to lecture in German, and the German professors who come 
to us will speak English. It is not quite the same thing as between 
Prance and this country, since the acquisition of the French 
language is an universal desideratum, and our students hear a 
Frenchman, therefore, gladly in his own tongue. It may, however, 
even here be a question whether, speaking in French to an Ameri- 
can audience, a French savant does not teach the French language 
more than he teaches the subject discussed. 

An interesting feature of the work at the University of Berlin, 
on the James Speyer foundation, has been the commencement of 
an American library in that university. A thousand volumes 
on American history and various phases of American develop- 
ment have already been sent to Berlin. They are given shelf 
room and catalogued separately in a room set apart for the pur- 
pose, and are thus made accessible for study and reference. The 
plan pursuant to which my work is carried on at the Faculty of 
Law in Paris also contemplates the creation there of an adequate 
American reference law library. There is, it is a little curious to 
note, no single collection of American law-books anywhere in 
Europe at all adequate to any extended or serious study or re- 
search. At the libraries of the several Inns of Court in London, 
as well as in the finer and more extensive library of the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society in Chancery Lane, a few American law-books 
are to be found; and at the Ministry of Justice in the Place Ven- 
dome French lawyers can find a meagre assortment of our legal 
text-books, and some broken sets of our statutes and law reports. 
Elsewhere in Europe there is practically nothing. Neither a 
student of our law in Europe, nor a member of our bar called 
there on professional business, nor an investigator in compara- 
tive jurisprudence has anywhere access to a complete working 
American law library. It is, therefore, thought to be very desir- 
able to establish in Paris such a library on a foundation adequate 
to its proper maintenance. Continental jurists, as a rule, know, 
in fact, comparatively little of the Common Law. Whereas we 
study the Civil Law as the foundation of our Equity and as the 
basis of much of our more modern Common Law system, and 
consequently have at least an adequate general notion of it, 
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European lawyers, for their part, seldom undertake to know 
much about our law. They are disposed to look upon the Com- 
mon Law as a formless jumble of Germanic customs, without 
much scientific basis or merit as a system. Furthermore, although 
in all our better law schools the Civil Law is systematically 
taught and studied, no real attention is paid to the Common 
Law in any European scheme of legal training; and, although 
our reference law libraries in this country contain good collections 
of works on the Civil Law, the libraries in Europe contain little 
of our law aside from a few treatises written by European lawyers 
about it. The desirableness of at least one good American law 
library in Europe is, therefore, not in question. Aside from its 
value from an educational point of view, its usefulness to Ameri- 
can lawyers visiting Europe on business for their clients would 
amply justify its creation and maintenance. 

From the general standpoint of the educational reciprocity of 
which we have been speaking, the overshadowing importance of the 
work in Paris is well suggested by the fact that there are ordinari- 
ly from 15,000 to 18,000 students in regular attendance on the 
various courses at the university, of whom some 5,000 are in the 
Law School. Thus there are in Paris more than twice as many 
university students as in any German university, and about half 
as many as at all the twenty or more German universities put to- 
gether. We have three times as many students as at any American 
university, six or seven times as many as at Oxford, and ten 
times as many as at Cambridge. Furthermore, this multitude 
of students comes not from France alone, but consists of ingenu- 
ous youth from every other country in Europe, and from almost 
every other country in the world. It is verily a cosmopolitan 
company — that throng of students in the Pays Latin — all come 
up to Paris to learn its language and to take on and to take home 
its civilization, as well as to eat of the bread of knowledge at 
the schools. I think that I myself must have made, in the course 
of my work, the personal acquaintance of students of not less 
than twenty nationalities. I recall the following: men from 
France, German}', England, the United States, Canada, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Bumania, Switzerland, China, Eussia, Brazil, Bolivia, 
Scotland, Ireland, Austria, Turkey, Persia, Belgium and Spain. 
There may have been others. The composite character of this 
body of students, drawn together from the ends of the earth, not 
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only constitutes one of the charms of teaching in Paris, but it is 
a chief element of its exceptional usefulness. Here, as nowhere 
else, one reaches the whole world. 

As an American, it has been a source of lively regret to me 
that so few American students are to be found in this goodly 
company. I have wondered why remote Eumania and half-bar- 
barous Bulgaria and Servia send ten young men to Paris where 
we send one. From Germany and Kussia it is twenty-five to one. 
The class-rooms swarm with German students, and there are 
many from Eussia and South America. I have not understood 
why the unrivalled facilities that Paris offers for the study 
of any branch of human knowledge are less appreciated by us 
than by others. It has seemed to me, as the result of long 
residence in Europe, that if a young American can spend but one 
year in European study he can ill afford, from the point of view 
of the highest culture, to spend much of that time away from 
Paris. A practical acquaintance with the French language is of 
the first importance for every educated man of the world. More- 
over, the life in Paris — its art, its music, its drama, its galleries, 
museums and libraries, its lectures, salons and exhibitions, with 
all its high-wrought cosmopolitanism — all this, the fine flower of 
modern civilization, is, in itself, a liberal education, the like of 
which is not afforded anywhere else; so that, upon the whole, I 
cannot doubt that, whatever else one may gain by residence and 
study in some remote and provincial university town, the gradu- 
ate student from America gains most from his year or two in 
Europe if he takes up his abode in the Latin Quarter and sits 
down at the table of the Mother of the Universities. 

Charles F. Beach, Jr. 



